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SINGULAR  SUFFERINGS 


AND  OTHERS, 


ON  BOARD  A NOTED  PIRATE  SHIP, 

With  an  account  of  their  daring  Enterprise,  and  happy 
Escape  from  the  . tyranny  of  that  desperate  Crew, 
by  Capturing  their  Vesseh 


Let  fiction  drop,  let  scenes  like  these  be  read. 
And  virtue  shudder  while  it  reads  w’ith  dread : 
Yet  realize  a sovereign  Power  presides, 

And  for  the  tempted,  orders  and  provides — 
Restrains  the  wrath  of  man,  and  guides  the  ways 
Of  desperate  gangs  to  issue  in  his  praise. 
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OF  buffalo. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Mr.  John  Fillmore,  the  principal  subject  ot  the  following  narration, 
was  an  early  settler  in  Norwich,  Connecticut,  \vhere  he  sustained  the 
character  ol  a virtuous  and  industrious  citizen,  and  by  a relation  of  the 
incidents  of  his  unfortunate  seafaring  excursions  ; frequently  laised  the 
admiration  and  excited  the  sympathetic  feelings  of  his  neighbors  ; while 
by  ascribing  his  deliverance  to  the  overruling  hand  of  Providence,  his  so- 
lemnity induced  praise,  and  the  agitation  of  his  bosom  occasioned  the 
feeling  tear  to  flow  from  his  own  eyes,  and  the  eyes  of  his  audience. 

Mr.  James  Cheeseman  returned  to  England,  where  he  was  rewarded 
by  the  British  Government,  and  enjoyed  until  his  death,  the  place  of 
quarter  master  in  the  Kings’  dock  yard  at  Portsmouth.  He  sustained 
through  life,  the  character  of  a serious  man,  and  like  his  fellow-sufierer, 
Fillmore,  lived  beloved,  and  died  respected. 


Bennington,  Vt.,  Sept,  1804. 
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NARRATIVE,  &c. 


The  depravity  of  the  human  mind  is  so  universally  ac- 
knowledged in  the  present  enlightened  age,  and  the  belief  of 
the  universal  presidency  of  Providence  over  the  affairs  of 
men  so  evidently  established,  as  to  need  no  argument  to  en- 
force the  reception  of  a narrative  in  which  both  are  pecu- 
liarly manifest. 

Convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  above  sentiment,  I shall 
proceed  in  my  narrative,  endeavoring  on  the  one  hand  to 
avoid  tedious  repetitions,  and  on  the  other  to  omit  no  incident 
tliat  may  afford  entertainment  to  my  courteous  reader. 

My  father  dying  when  1 was  young,  my  mother  put  me 
apprentice  to  learn  the  trade  or  occupation  of  a carpenter. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  road,  opposite  to  the  house  where  I 
lived,  there  dwelt  a tailor,  who  had  an  apprentice  named 
William  While,  with  whom  I was  very  intimate  during  the 
time  of  his  apprenticeship  ; but  he  was  out  of  his  time,  and 
went  to  sea  some  time  before  I was  free,  being  about  three 
years  older  than  myself. 

White  did  not  return  as  was  expected,  nor  do  I remember 
that  I ever  saw  or  heard  of  him  afterwards  till  I found  him 
among  the  pirates. 

From  my  youth  I had  an  almost  irresistible  desire  for  un- 
dertaking a voyage  to  sea,  which  I resolved  at  all  events  to 
gratify,  as  soon  as  I obtained  a right  to  dispose  of  myself. 
In  establishing  this  resolution,  a love  of  novelty,  joined  to  a 
secret  delight  I enjoyed  in  hearing  sailors  relate  the  curiosi- 
ties they  met  with  in  their  voyages,  doubtless  had  a great 
effect,  and  the  older  I grew,  stronger  became  the  impres- 
sion. 

But  however  strong  my  desire  was  to  follow  the  sea,  a 
sense  of  duty  I owed  my  surviving  parent,  so  far  overbalan- 
ced my  inclination,  as  to  occasion  me  to  form  a determination 
not  to  gratify  it  until  I should  be  of  age,  unless  I could  gain 
her  consent.  The  propensity,  however,  was  so  strong,  as  to 
ii^uce  me  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  to  apply  to  my  mother, 
and  request  her  liberty  to  go  a voyage  to  sea.  My  mother 
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was  very  uneasy  at  the  request,  and  used  every  art  of  per- 
suasion  that  maternal  tenderness  could  dictate,  to  induce  me 
to  relinquish  the  design;  expressing  some  surprise  that  I 
should  entertain  any  idea  of  following  the  sea,  as  it  was  a 
life  most  evidently  attended  with  innumerable  fatigues  and 
dangers ; urging  as  a particular  reason  for  her  disapproba- 
tion of  the  measure,  the  melancholy  fate  of  my  father,  who 
being  a seafaring  man,  was  taken  by  a French  frigate,  on  a 
voyage  homeward  bound,  and  carried  into  Martinico,  a num- 
ber of  years  before,  where  he  underwent  all  the  hardships 
of  a close  and  cruel  confinement,  and  although  ultimately 
redeemed,  with  many  others,  was  supposed  to  be  most  inhu- 
manly poisoned  by  the  French,  on  board  the  cartel,  as  they 
principally  died  on  their  passage  home. 

However  strong  an  argument  this  might  have  appeared  to 
my  mother,  it  failed  of  its  desired  effect  on  me  ; it  only  lulled 
my  desire  for  a while,  but  by  no  means  eradicated  it.  I 
waited,  however,  with  a great  degree  of  impatience  about 
two  years  longer,  when  I again  asked  leave  to  go  a voyage 
to  the  West  Indies,  and  my  mother  finding  my  resolution  un- 
abated, concluded  she  could  as  well  part  with  me  then  as 
when  I became  of  age,  after  which  she  imagined  she  should 
not  be  able  to  detain  me.  Upon  the  whole,  she  told  me  she 
was  unwilling  I should  go  to  the  West  Indies,  but  that  .the 
sloop  Dolphin,  Capt.  Haskel,  was  then  in  the  harbor,  fitting 
out  for  a fishing  voyage,  and  if  I would  go  with  him  she 
would  give  her  consent.  To  this  proposal  I readily  assented. 

1 accordingly  shipped  on  board  the  sloop,  and  had  a toler- 
able passage  to  the  fishing  ground  ; but  soon  after  our  ar- 
rival there,  we  were  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  a ship 
which,  from  external  signs,  we  suspected  to  be  a pirate. 
We  were  not  by  any  means  prepared  to  oppose  so  formida- 
ble an  enemy,  and  she  was  so  close  upon  us  before  we  sus- 
pected her,  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  us  to  escape  by 
running  away,  we  were  therefore  obliged  to  abide  our  fate 
peaceably,  let  the  consequence  be  what  it  would. 

The  pirate  soon  came  up  and  sent  a boat  on  board  our 
sloop,  demanding  who  we  were,  and  where  we  were  bound  ? 
to  which  our  Captain  gave  a direct  answer.  By  this  boat’s 
crew  we  learned  that  the  noted  pirate.  Captain  Phillips,  com- 
manded their  ship.  This  intelligence,  it  will  readily  be 
conceived,  gave  us  great  uneasiness,  most  of  our  crew  being 
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quite  young.  Having  often  heard  of  the  cruelties  commit- 
ted by  that  execrable  pirate,  made  us  dread  to  fall  into  his 
hands. 

The  pirate’s  boat  soon  boarded  us  again,  demanding  the 
name  of  every  hand  on  board.  In  this  boat  came  White^ 
the  tailor,  with  whom  I have  been  acquainted  during  his  ap- 
prenticeship, as  before  mentioned.  I was  greatly  surprised 
to  find  him  employed  in  so  criminal  a course  of  life,  though  I 
said  nothing  of  the  matter  to  him.  On  the  return  of  the  pi- 
rate’s boat  with  a list  of  our  names.  White,  as  I was  after- 
wards informed,  acquainted  Phillips  of  his  knowledge  of  me, 
informing  him,  that  if  he  could  engage  me  in  his  service,  he 
would  gain  a good,  stout,  resolute  fellow,  every  way,  he  sup- 
posed, such  a hand  as  he  wanted. 

On  receiving  this  information,  as  he  stood  in  need  of  a hand, 
and  found  we  had  no  property  he  wanted  on  board,  he  sent 
his  boat  once  more,  with  orders  to  Captain  Haskel,  to  send 
me  on  board  his  ship,  and  the  rest  of  his  crew,  with  the 
sloop,  may  go  free.  My  worthy  commander,  with  much  vis- 
ible  concern  in  his  countenance,  took  me  aside,  and  informed 
me  of  Phillips’  orders,  adding,  that  although  it  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable  and  painful  to  him  to  let  me  go,  yet 
as  we  were  entirely  in  the  power  of  a bloody,  merciless  ruf- 
fian, and  no  hopes  of  escape,  but  by  giving  me  up,  I believe, 
says  he,  you  must  go  and  try  your  fortune  with  them. 

The  thought  of  being  sacrificed,  as  it  were,  to  procure 
liberty  for  the  rest  of  the  crew,  operated  greatly  upon  my 
spirits,  and  the  conclusion  I drew  up  was,  that  I would  not, 
on  any  conditions,  agree  to  go  on  board  the  pirate.  I there- 
fore told  my  Captain  that  T had  ever  been  faithful  to  his  in- 
terest and  commands,  that  I had  always  wished  to  do  my 
duty  punctually  and  well,  but  that  I was  determined  not  to 
go  on  board  the  pirate,  let  the  consequence  be  what  it  would. 
Our  conversation  ended  here,  for  that  time,  and  the  boat  re- 
turned without  me. 

Phillips  was  greatly  incensed  when  the  boat  returned  with- 
out me,  and  sent  again,  with  orders  to  bring  me  either  dead 
or  alive.  My  Captain  took  me  aside  again,  and  told  me 
the  pirate’s  resolution  and  message,  adding,  that  he  believed 
I should  do  well  to  go  with  them,  for  if  I refused  to  go, 
and  made  resistance,  it  would  be  inevitable  death  to  me,  and 
probably  to  our  whole  crew.  He  urged  further,  that  my 
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submitting  would  prove  the  certain  release  of  the  rest  of  the 
crew,  and  there  would  be  at  least  a probability  of  my  mak- 
ing  an  escape  from  them  at  some  time  or  other;  but  if  I 
could  not  find  a way  to  escape,  it  was  not  impossible  but 
Phillips  might  discharge  me,  for  he  had  sent  word  that  if  I 
would  agree  to  serve  him  faithfully  for  two  months,  he  would 
then  set  me  at  liberty. 

Those  only  who  have  been  in  similar  circumstances  can 
form  any  adequate  idea  of  the  distress  I experienced  at  this 
time.  If  I obstinately  refused  to  join  the  jurates,  instant 
death  stared  me  and  my  comrades  in  the  face  ; if  I consent- 
ed to  go  with  them,  I expected  to  be  massacred  for  refusing 
to  sign  the  piratical  articles,  which  I had  fully  determined 
never  to  do,  though  I should  be  put  to  the  extremity  of  tor- 
ture  for  refusal.  Into  so  critical  a situation  had  my  bad  for- 
tune  plunged  me,  that  inevitable  destruction  seemed  to  stare 
me  in  the  face  from  every  quarter. 

I took  the  matter,  however,  into  serious  consideration,  and 
after  the  most  mature  deliberation  determined  to  venture 
myself  among  them,  rather  than  bring  the  vengeance  of  the 
pirates  on  my  comrades  ; I therefore  went  with  them,  seem- 
ingly contented,  and  the  Captain  renewing  liis  promise  to  set 
me  at  liberty  in  two  months,  I engaged  to  serve  him  to  the 
best  of  my  abilities  during  that  term. 

I was  likewise  agreeably  disappointed  in  their  not  urging 
so  strenuously  as  I expected,  the  thing  I most  of  all  dread- 
ed, viz.,  the  signing  of  their  articles.  To  induce  me  to  join 
them,  they  used  more  arguments  of  a persuasive  than  a com- 
pulsory nature,  judging,  I suppose,  that  youth  would  be  more 
easily  enticed  than  compelled  to  join  in  sharing  tlieirill  got- 
ten gain. 

When  I first  went  on  board  the  pirate,  their  crew  consisted 
of  ten  men,  including  the  Captain  ; and  the  whole  of  them  I 
think,  as  stout,  daring,  hardy  looking  fellows  as  I ever  saw 
together.  As  I was  then  the  only  hand  on  board  who  had 
not  subscribed  to  their  articles,  the  Captain  assigned  me  the 
helm,  where  I kept  my  station  during  the  greatest  part  of 
the  time  I stayed  with  them! 

No  captures  of  any  consequence  were  made  during  the 
first  two  months.  Some  small  vessels  were  taken,  but  their 
loading  was  too  inconsiderable  to  satisfy  the  insatiable  dispo- 
sition  of  the  pirates. 
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The  period  being  now  arrived,  when  I had  a right  accord- 
ing to  agreement,  to  demand  my  liberty,  I thought  it  a proper 
season  at  least  to  remind  the  Captain  of  the  manumission  he 
had  engaged  me.  For  this  purpose  I went  to  him,  and  in 
language  the  least  offensive  that  I could  frame,  reminded 
him  of  his  promise  and  requested  him  to  fulfil  it.  Phillips, 
in  tolerable  good  humor,  replied,  that  we  had  done  but  little 
business  since  I came  aboard  ; that  he  could  not  well  spare 
me  yet,  but  if  I would  stay  with  him  three  months  longer, 
he  would  then  set  me  at  liberty,  upo/i  his  honor  ; and  I was 
obliged  quietly  to  comply  with  his  demands,  and  trust  to  his 
honor,  though  it  turned  out  in  the  end  that  he  did  but  mock 
me. 

Nothingof  importance  occurred  during  these  three  months. 
Some  few  small  vessels  were  taken  and  plundered  ; their 
cargoes  were  of  no  great  value,  and  their  hands  were  dis- 
missed with  their  vessels,  except  two  or  three  robust,  stout 
looking  men,  whom  Phillips  picked  from  among  them,  and 
compelled  to  sign  his  articles. 

When  the  three  months  were  expired,  I went  to  the  Cap- 
tain, and  once  more  reminded  him  of  the  expiration  of  my 
servitude,  and  handsomely  requested  him  to  set  me  ashore, 
according  to  his  promise,  that:  1 might  go  to  my  mother,  who 
had  not  heard  from  me  since  my  first  Captain  returned  from 
his  fishing  vo\^age. 

“ Set  you  at  liberty  [ damn  you  ; you  shall  be  set  at  lib- 
erty when  Fin  damned,  and  not  before,”  replied  Phillips,  in 
a rage  more  compatible  with  the  diabolical  disposition  of  an 
infernal  fiend,  than  a being  endow^ed  with  a rational  soul, 
susceptible  of  human  sensations. 

It  is  evident,  and  experience  daily  evinces,  that  persons  by 
habituating  themselves  to  any  particular  vice,  become  so  fa- 
miliarized thereto,  as  to  be  unable  to  distinguish  it  from  a 
real  virtue  ; and  in  sucli  case,  conscience  ceases  to  alarm  the 
understanding,  and  suffers  the  culprit  to  pursue  it  to  its  ex- 
tremity.  This  was  undoubtedly  the  case  with  Captain  Phil- 
lips, wdio  was  not  addicted  to  one  particular  vice,  but  to  every 
vice. 

Having  now  lost  all  hope  and  probability  of  being  liberated, 
there  was  no  alternative  more  eligible  for  me  tiian  to  sustain 
my  servitude  with  as  much  patience,  resolution,  and  forti- 
tude as  possible*  Although  the  Captain  had  asserted  that  I 
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should  not  be  set  at  liberty  till  he  was  damned,  I was  still  in 
hopes  that  we  might  be  taken  by  some  vessel,  or  that  we 
might  take  more  prisoners,  who,  in  concert  with  myself, 
might  be  able  to  contrive  some  ])lan  whereby  we  might  take 
the  ship,  and  thereby  incapacitate  Phillips  to  determine 
whether  I should  obtain  mv  freedom  before  he  received  his 
final  doom  or  not. 

As  we  were  sailing  one  day,  we  came  within  view  of  a 
fine  merchant  vessel,  the  appearance  of  which  pleased  the 
Captain  much,  who  swore  by  Heaven  he  would  have  it.  I 
was  ordered  to  hear  off  for  her  as  direct  as  possible.  Phil- 
lips, being  extremely  anxious  for  taking  tliis  vessel,  walked 
the  deck  with  his  glass  in  his  hand,  viewing  her  the  greatest 
part  of  the  day,  and  damning  me  because,  as  he  said,  I did 
not  steer  so  well  as  I might. 

Eleven  holes  he  cut  through  my  hat  and  the  skin  of  my 
head,  without  the  least  provocation,  with  his  broad  sword. 
But  the  merchantman  being  light  built,  and  completely  rig- 
ged, left  sight  of  us  before  night.  Phillips  exclaimed  in  a 
horrid  rage,  that  the  loss  of  that  fine  ship  was  all  my  damn’d 
doings  ; adding,  that  he  wanted  the  damn’d  thing  just  long 
enough  to  sail  to  hell  in. 

We  had  several  prisoners  on  board,  Frenchmen  and  ne- 
groes; we  had  also  an  American,  with  whom  I had  been 
intimately  acquainted  when  young,  and  whom  the  pirates 
could  not  persuade  or  compel  to  sign  their  articles.  Thus 
fortune  had  sent  me  one  friend  with  whom  1 could  sympathize 
under  my  almost  insupportable  calamities  ; though  our  sym- 
pathy was  chiefly  confined  to  looks  and  private  gestures,  for 
we  durst  not  complain  in  the  hearing  of  the  crew. 

About  the  end  of  the  seventh  month  from  my  entering  on 
board,  we  took  a merchantman  belonging  to  Boston,  Captain 
Harridon  commander,  a young  man  about  twenty-two  years 
of  age.  The  father  of  this  vou ng  man  was  a merchant  in 
* Boston,  and  had  given  his  son  the  education  requisite  for  a 
mariner,  and  sent  him  to  the  West  Indies,  Captain  of  this 
vessel,  in  which  he  was  returning  home  when  we  took  him. 

All  except  Harridon,  James  Cheeseman,  a ship  carpenter, 
and  a Spanish  Indian,  who  was  taken  with  Harridon,  the 
friend  alluded  to  above,  and  myself,  had  been  compelled  to 
sign  the  pirate’s  articles.  We  had  been  en\oined  to  sign  them, 
but  had  utterly  refused,  choosing  rather  to  be  killed  by  the  vil- 
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lains,  than  to  be  taken,  condemned  and  executed,  for  being 
iheif  associates.  But  I suppose  they  thought  we  might  be 
serviceable  to  them,  and  therefore  deemed  it  best  not  to  dis- 
patch us  yet. 

One  day  we  took  a large  vessel  after  considerable  trouble 
in  chasing,  but  found  nothing  on  board  worthy  the  attention 
of  the  pirates,  except  their  provisions  and  water,  which  being 
in  some  want  of,  Phillips  stript  them  of  it  entirely,  took  out 
one  or  two  of  their  hands,  and  then  let  them  go. 

Some  of  the  pirates  having  been  sent  on  board  of  Harri- 
don’s  vessel,  there  remained  only  six  of  the  old  pirates  on 
board,  besides  those  who  had  been  forced  to  sign  their  arti- 
cles ; and  as  there  were  five  of  us  who  wished  to  escape  from 
them,  we  began  to  think  and  even  suggest  trying  some  scheme 
to  effect  that  purpose.  There  was  no  time  that  we  could 
confer  together  without  being  discovered,  except  in  the  dead 
of  night,  and  even  then  we  durst  not  be  all  together,  and  con- 
sequently could  not,  without  great  difficulty  succeed  in  form- 
mg  any  regular  plan  to  effect  our  escape. 

One  day  we  came  in  sight  of  a merchantman  which  Phil- 
lips imagined  would  prove  a valuable  prize,  gave  orders  for 
chasing.  His  orders  were  put  in  execution  immediately,  but 
the  merchantman  being  lightly  built,  and  a prime  sailor,  \^e 
chased  her  three  days  before  we  were  able  to  capture  her. 
Having  made  what  disposition  he  pleased  of  the  hands,  &c. 
he  found  on  board  the  new  prize,  Phillips  ordered  one  Fern, 
a daring,  resolute  fellow  of  the  okl  pirate  crew,  lo  go  on 
board  of  her,  and  take  command,  taking  some  of  the  old 
crew  along  with  him. 

Phillips  had  now  become  so  extremely  arbitrary  as  to  be 
hated  by  his  own  crew,  but  they  stood  in  such  dread  of  him 
that  they  durst  no  more  contradict  his  orders  than  they  durst 
to  die.  Soon  after  night  came  on,  Fern  proposed  to  the  pi- 
rates with  him,  that  as  they  were  now  in  possession  of  a fine 
vessel,  every  way  fitted  for  a cruizer,  and  as  good  a sailer 
as  Phillips^  if  they  would  join  him,  he  would  put  out  his 
jights,  and  steering  by  the  light  of  the  old  pirate,  make  their 
escape  from  the  tyranny  of  Phillips,  and  set  up  for  them- 
selves. The  crew  accordingly  joined,  and  they  began  to 
execute  their  plan,  but  Phillips  suspecting  their  design,  on 
finding  they  darkened  their  ship,  put  out  his  own  light,  and 
endeavored  to  follow  them  ; in  which  design  he  succeeded 
a2 
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so  well  as  to  be  in  sight  of  them  the  next  morning.  We 
continued  to  chase  the  new  pirate  till  the  third  day,  beforp 
we  came  up  with  her,  when  a fierce  engagement  ensued  ; 
but  Fern  soon  found  himself  overpowered,  and  no  hope  of 
escape,  sent  word  to  Phillips,  that  if  he  would  grant  him  a 
pardon,  he  would  strike  to  him,  and  once  more  serve  him 
faithfully  ; but  if  not,  they  would  all  fight  till  they  died. 
Phillips  immediately  complied  with  their  demand  and  sent 
orders  for  Fern  to  come  on  board  his  ship,  which  he  did  ; 
and  Phillips,  not  regarding  his  engagement  to  pardon,  imme- 
diately ran  his  sword  through  his  body,  and  then  blew  his 
brains  out  with  his  pistol,  and  thus  glutted  his  own  vengeance, 
and  ridded  us  of  a desperate  enemy. 

I mentioned  before,  that  there  were  five  of  us  who  had  not 
signed  the  pirate’s  articles ; and  as  Phillips,  by  killing  Fern, 
had  left  but  five  of  the  old  pirate  crew  alive,  we  began  to 
conceive  it  a proper  opportunity  to  make  our  escape.  We 
were,  however,  exceedingly  cautious,  and  had  not  yet  an  op- 
portunity to  communicate  our  plans  to  my  New  England 
friend  before  mentioned  ; yet  conscience  made  the  pirates  sus- 
picious of  something  of  the  kind  being  in  agitation,  and  from 
the  consequent  murderous  procedure  of  Phillips,  we  had 
reason  to  apprehend  they  had  in  reality  discovered  our  in- 
tentions. 

My  friend,  the  American  before  mentioned,  being  on  board 
ihe  vessel  lately  taken  from  Capt.  Harridon,  Phillips  ordered 
out  a boat,  and  went  on  board,  where  he  accused  him  with 
joining  a plot,  assisted  by  me,  to  kill  him  and  all  his  crew, 
and  take  the  vessel.  My  friend  solemnly  denied  the  accu- 
sation, and  declared  he  knew  nothing  of  such  a plan,  (which 
was  in  fact  the  case  ; for  I afterwards  learned  that  there  had 
been  nothing  said  to  him  about  it.)  This  reply,  however 
true,  did  not  mitigate  the  Captain’s  passion  in  the  least,  for 
he  damned  him,  swore  he  would  send  him  to  hell,  and  in- 
stantly ran  him  through  the  body  with  his  sword,  in  such  a 
manner  that  he  twisted  the  point  of  it  off,  leaving  it  in  his 
back  bone. 

My  friend,  I suppose,  not  being  conscious  of  having  re- 
ceived his  death  wound,  still  denied  the  charge,  and  with  great 
earnestness  begged  that  his  life  might  be  spared ; but  the 
Captain,  whose  unsatiable  thirst  for  slaughter  was  not  suffi- 
ciently gorged,  damned  him,  presented  his  pistol,  and  shot 
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him  through  the  head,  exclaiming,  I have  sent  one  of  the 
devils  to  hell  ; and  where  is  Fillmore  ? he  shall  go  next. 
I was  then  ordered  to  go  on  board  Harridon^s  vessel. 

My  1 ■jng  familiarity  witli,  and  constant  apprehension  of 
death,  rendered  its  near  approaches  less  terrifying  than  for- 
merly ; but  I did  not  receive  this  sentence  without  heart 
rending  sensations,  and  thrilling  emotions  of  trepidation  and 
fear.  But  Phillips  was  completely  despotic  and  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  evading  his  commands;  I therefore  drew  up 
a resolution,  that  if  he  was  bent  on  my  death,  I would  sell 
my  life  as  dear  as  possible,  and  endeavor  to  kill  him  first. 
With  tliis  resolution,  and  as  much  fortitude  as  I could  muster, 
I went  on  board  to  Phillips,  and  stood  by  a handspike  that 
lay  on  the  deck.  Phillips  charged  me,  as  he  had  done  my 
friend,  with  contriving  to  betray  him,  and  take  the  ship.  The 
accusation  was  true  enough,  but  I concluded  a lie  was  war- 
rantable in  that  case,  and  consequently  replied,  that  I knew 
nothing  of  any  conspiracy  either  against  him  or  his  crew. 

I had  prepared  to  make  resistance,  in  case  he  offered  any 
abuse  ; but  he  had  a pistol  concealed  under  his  coat,  which 
he  presented  to  my  breast,  and  snapped  it,  before  I had  time 
to  make  any  evasion  ; but  happily  for  me  it  missed  fire.  He 
drpw  it  back,  cocked,  and  presented  it  again,  but  I struck  it 
aside  with  my  hand,  so  that  it  went  off  by  my  side,  without 
doing  any  injury. 

I .thought  of  knocking  out  his  brains  with  the  handspike 
that  lav  near  me,  but  I knew  it  would  be  instant  death  for 
me,  and  therefore  concluded  if  he  would  leave  me,  I would 
not  meddle  with  him  at  that  juncture.  Me  then  swung  his 
sword  over  my  head,  damned  me,  and  bid  me  go  about  my 
business,  adding,  that  he  only  did  it  to  try  me.  These  last 
words  raised  my  spirits  one  degree  higher  than  they  had  been 
before  ; for  I confess  I thought  that  snapping  a loaded  pistol 
at  a man’s  breast,  was  a harsh  mode  of  trial,  and  such  an 
one  as  I had  by  no  means  been  accustomed  to  before.  I 
stopped  to  take  up  the  handspike,  thinking  to  try  him  with 
the  butt  end  of  that  ; but  upon  a moments  consideration, 
concluded  to  let  the  matter  rest  a little  longer,  and  watch  for 
a more  convenient  opportunity  to  resent  the  injury.  The  pis- 
tol missing  fire  when  snapped  at  my  breast,  and  then  going 
off  by  my  side,  was  a strong  indication  to  me  that  Providence 
had  interposed  graciously  in  my  preservation,  thax  ouj  final 
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deliverance  from  the  barbarity  of  the  savage  Phillips,  and 
his  abandoned  banditti,  might  be  more  speedily  effected. 

A few  weeks  now  ensued  which  were  spent  in  tolerable 
good  humor  and  peace  among  all  hands  on  board,  and  my- 
self  and  friends  put  on  the  semblance  of  content  as  much  as 
possible,  though  we  were  incessantly  seeking  opportunities  to 
confer  with  each  other  upon  some  mode  of  escape  ; but  no 
proper  opportunity  occurred,  nor  indeed  were  our  measures 
properly  concerted  as  yet. 

Again  we  were  called  upon  to  sign  their  flagitious  articles, 
and  become  willing  members  of  the  piratical  band,  with 
menaces  of  imrriediate  death  in  case  wo  still  refused;  but 
we  had  heard  their  threats  too  often  to  be  frightened  into 
compliance  with  them  now. 

A short  time  after  this,  being  about  nine  months  after  I was 
taken,  and  about  two  from  the  time  we  fell  in  with  and  made 
prize  of  the  vessel  on  board  of  which  Harridon  was  taken, 
the  crew,  in  commemoration  of  some  signal  advantage  which 
they  had  obtained,  had  a grand  carouse,  eating  and  drink- 
ing, and  spending  the  day  in  such  diversions  as  their  gross 
inclinations  required,  A favorable  opportunity  now  seemed 
to  offer  to  extricate  us  from  our  suffering,  and  we  determined 
to  improve  it  if  possible.  Cheeseman  was.  ordered  by  Phil- 
lips, to  bring  some  tools  on  deck,  and  do  something  towards 
repairing  the  ship  early  next  morning,  and  the  master  was 
ordered  to  take  an  observation  next  day  at  noon,  to  find  out 
where  we  were.  Thus  far  Providence  seemed  to  favor  our 
design,  and  we  felt  firm  in  the  determination  of  executing  it 
the  next  day. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  before  the  pirates  retired  to  rest, 
and  White  and  one  more  of  the  pirates  got  in  the  caboose,  as 
drunk  as  beasts,  and  lay  down  before  the  fire  ; a favorable 
opportunity  now  seemed  to  offer  for  us  to  improve  in  confer- 
ring upon  some  means  for  our  escape.  We  got  together, 
held  a consultation,  and  concluded  to  risk  our  lives  in  trying 
rework  our  deliverance,  concluding  that  we  had  better  die 
.in  so  just  a cause,  than  share  the  fate  of  our  New  England 
friend,  which  we  had  no  doubt  would  soon  overtake  us,  if 
we  persisted  in  our  determination  never  to  sign  their  arti- 
cles or  share  in  their  unlawful  gain. 

When  I mention  that  we  bad  determined  on  an  immediate 
execution  of  our  design,  I would  inform  the  reader  that  there 
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was  but  three  of  us,  Cheeseman,  myself,  and  the  Spanish 
Indian  before  mentioned  ; for  poor  Harridon  declared,  that 
his  heart  was  broken,  his  resolution  and  courage  gone  by  a 
series  of  ill  usage,  and  that  he  durst  not  engage  to  assist,  but 
would  not  discover  our  plot.  Thus  there  remained  only  three 
of  us  to  engage  the  whole  crew,  and  the  Indian  we  felt  rath- 
er dubious  about,  though  we  gained  a confidence  in  him  from 
his  having  firmly  refused  several  times,  though  threatened 
with  immediate  death,  to  subscribe  the  pirating  articles. 
However,  I must  do  him  the  honor  to  say  he  was  true  to  his 
trust ; and  had  it  not  been  for  him,  our  plot  would  most  prob- 
ably have  failed  in  the  execution. 

Cheeseman,  the  Indian,  and  myself,  got  together,  and 
agreed  that  Cheeseman  should  leave  his  broad  axe  on  the 
main  deck  when  he  had  done  using  it,  and  when  I saw 
Cheeseman  make  ready  to  grasp  the  master,  I was  to  catch 
it  up,  and  make  the  best  use  of  it  I could,  cutting  and  slash- 
ing all  that  offered  to  oppose  me,  while  the  Indian  was  to 
stand  ready  to  help,  as  occasion  might  require.  And  each 
one  of  us,  in  the  mean  time,  was  to  do  every  thing  he  could 
think  of  to  forward  the  design. 

Our  plan  being  thus  concerted,  I went  down  into  the  ca- 
boose, where  White  and  John  Rose  Archer,  a desperate  fel- 
low', who  had  been  taken  in  one  of  the  prizes,  and  immediate- 
ly joined  the  pirates,  laid  on  the  floor,  as  before  mentioned, 
drunk  as  beasts.  I took  fire  and  burnt  these  two  villians  in 
the  feet,  while  they  lay  senseless,  so  badly  as  to  render  them 
unable  to  be  upon  deck  next  day.  There  were  only  four 
now  left  of  the  old  pirate  gang,  and  five  who  had  joined  them 
since,  besides  the  two  I had  rendered  incapable  of  injuring 
us. 

We  were  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  Cheeseman  used 
the  broad  axe,  and  left  it  as  agreed.  It  was  very  late  in  the 
morning,  and  the  pirates  were  none  of  them  up,  and  we  were 
afraid  they  would  not  arise  until  too  late  to  take  an  observation, 
and  our  plan  of  consequence  must  fall  through.  To  prevent 
this,  about  ten  o’clock  I went  to  the  cabin  door  and  told  the 
Captain  the  sun  was  almost  up  to  the  meridian.  Damn  you, 
said  he,Jt  is  none  of  your  business.  This  was  all  the  thanks 
I got,  and  indeed  all  I expected  for  my  service.  However, 
it  answered  the  end  designed,  for  the  Captain,  Master,  Boat- 
swain,  and  Quarter-master,  came  upon  deck,  a little  after 
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eleven  o’clock.  Enquiry  was  made  for  White  and  Archer, 
and  their  burns  imputed  to  accident.  Harridon  was  nearly 
dead  with' fear,  and  the  Indian  became  near  as  white  as  any 
of  us.  Phillips  took  notice  of  Harridon’s  paleness,  and  I 
cloaked  the  matter  by  informing  him,  that  Harridon  had  been 
sick  all  night,  and  I believed  a dram  would  help  him.  Phil- 
lips told  me  to  go  to  his  case  and  get  a bottle  of  brandy ; which 
I did,  and  we  all  drank  heartily  except  the  Indian,  who  re- 
fused to  taste  a drop,  though  something  apt  to  drink  at  other 
times. 

The  important  crisis  drew  near,  when  three  of  us  were  to 
attack  the  whole  crew  ; the  Master  prepared  to  take  his  ob- 
servation, and  Cheeseman  was  walking  the  deck  with  a ham- 
mer in  his  hand.  The  Quarter-master  was  in  the  cabin, 
drawing  out  some  leaden  slugs  for  a musket,  and  the  Span- 
ish Indian  stood  by  the  cabin  door.  The  Captain  and  Boat- 
swain stood  by  the  mainmast,  talking  upon  some  matters,  and 
I stood  partly  behind  them,  whirling  the  axe  around  with  my 
foot,  till  my  knees  fairly  smote  together. 

The  Master  being  busied,  I saw  Cheeseman  make  the  mo- 
tion to  heave  him  over,  and  1 at  that  instant,  split  the 
boatswain’s  head  in  twain  with  the  broad  axe,  and  dropped 
him  upon  the  deck  to  welter  in  his  gore.  Before  the  Captain 
had  time  to  put  himself  in  a posture  of  defence,  I gave  him 
a stroke  with  the  head  of  my  axe,  which  partly  stunned.him  ; 
at  which  time  Cheeseman  having  despatched  the  Master 
overboard,  came  to  my  assistance,  and  gave  the  Captain  a 
blow  with  his  hammer,  on  the  back  side  of  his  head,  which 
put  an  immediate  end  to  his  mortal  existence. 

The  Quarter-master  hearing  the  bustle,  came  running  out 
of  the  cabin  with  his  hand  up  to  strike  Cheeseman  with  his 
hammer,  and  would  probably  have  killed  him,  had  not  the 
Indian  catched  him  by  the  elbow,  as  he  was  bringing  the 
hammer  down,  and  there  held  him,  until  I came  up  and 
gave  him  a blow  upon  the  back  side  of  his  head,  cutting  his 
wig  and  neck  almost  off,  so  that  his  head  hung  down  before 
him. 

We  had  now  despatched  all  the  old  pirates  except  White, 
and  demanded  a surrender  of  the  vessel,  which  was  granted, 
and  the  poor  Frenchman  and  negroes  came  to  us  and  em- 
braced our  legs  and  feet,  begging  for  their  lives. 

We  carried  the  vessel  safely  into  Boston,  where  White, 
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Archer,  and  one  more  of  the  pirates  were  fried,  condemned 
and  executed  ; the  three  other  pirates  were  sent  to  England, 
with  the  vessel,  with  whom  my  friend  Cheeseman  and  the 
Indian  went  likewise,  whom  government  liberally  rewarded 
for  their  services,  and  gave  Cheeseman  an  honorable  birth  in 
one  of  the  king’s  shipyards  ; the  three  pirates  who  went 
home  with  the  vessel,  were  hung  at  execution  dock,  and  the 
vessel  was  made  a prize  of  by  government. 

I never  saw  any  of  the  human  species  more  spiteful  than 
White  was,  from  the  time  he  was  taken  till  he  was  executed, 
f believe  he  would  have  killed  me  any  time  in  that  interval, 
had  it  been  in  his  power.  ' ’ 

The  honorable  court  which  condemned  the  pirates  gave 
me,  Captain  Phillips’  gun,  silver  hilted  sword,  silver  shoe  and 
knee  buckles,  a curious  tobacco  box,  and  two  gold  rings  that 
the  pirate  Captain  Phillips  used  to  wear. 

When  we  came  in  sight  of  the  castle  near  Boston,  we 
hoisted  our  pirate’s  colors  and  fired  a gun,  as  a signal  for 
them  to  come  ofT  to  us.  At  this  time  some  of  the  pirates 
were  on  deck,  and  one  of  them  asked  leave  to  fire  another 
gun,  which  being  granted,  he  would  not  swab  the  gun  out 
nor  have  the  vent  stopped,  but  put  in  the  cartridge,  and  stood 
directly  before  the  muzzle  to  ram  it  down,  by  which  means 
the  cartridge  took  fire  and  blew  him  into  pieces ; it  is  sup- 
posed he  did  this  purposely,  in  order  to  escape  the  punish- 
ment which  he  knew  must  be  his  lot  in  case  he  was  carried 
into  the  harbor. 
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It  is  the  peculiar  boast  of  our  country  that  its  highest  hon- 
ors and  dignities  are  the  legitimate  objects  of  ambition  to 
the  humblest  in  the  land,  as  well  as  those  most  favored  by 
the  gifts  of  birth  and  foi^tune.  Ours  is  a government  of  the 
people,  and  from  the  people,  emphatically,  have  sprung  those 
who  in  the  army  or  navy,  on  the  bench  of  justice,  or  in  the 
halls  of  legislation,  have  shed  the  brightest  lustre  on  the  page 
of  our  country’s  history.  So  universally  almost  is  this  the 
case,  that,  when  we  find  an  instance  to  the  contrary,  of  one, 
born  to  a fortune  and  enjoying  the  advantages  of  influential 
connections,  rising  to  a high  place  in  the  councils  of  the  na- 
tion, the  exception  deserves  especial  note  for  its  rarity.  No 
merit  therefore  is  claimed  for  Millard  Fillmore,  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  from  comparatively  humble  parentage,  he 
has  attained  his  present  eminent  position.  His  history,  how- 
ever, affordsfa  useful  lesson  as  showing  what  may  be  accom- 
plished in  the  face  of  the  greatest  obstacles,  by  intellect, 
aided  and  controlled  by  energy,  perseverance  and  strict  in- 
tegrity, in  a public  and  private  capacity. 

John  Fillmore,  the  great  grandfather  of  Millard  Fillmore 
and  the  common  ancestor  of  all  that  name  in  the  United 
States,  was  born  about  the  year  1700,  in  one  of  the  New 
England  States,  and  feeling  a strong  propensity  for  a sea- 
fearing  life,  at  the  age  of  about  nineteen  went  on  board  of  a 
fishing  vessel  which  sailed  from  Boston.  The  vessel  had 
been  but  a few  days  out  when  it  was  captured  by  a noted 
pirate  ship,  commanded  by  Capt.  Phillips,  and  young  Fill- 
more was  kept  as  a prisoner.  He  remained  on  board  the 
pirate  ship  nine  months,  enduring  every  hardship  which  a 
strong  constitution  and  firm  spirit  was  capable  of  sustaining  ; 
and,  though  threatened  with  instant  death,  unless  he  would 
sign  the  piratical  articles  of  the  vessel,  he  steadily  refused 
until  two  others  had  been  taken  prisoners,  who  also  refusing 
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to  join  the  crew,  the  three  made  an  attack  upon  the  pirates, 
and  after  killing  several,  took  the  vessel  and  brought  it  safe 
into  Boston  harbor.  The  narrative  of  this  adventure  has 
been  for  many  years  in  print,  and  details  one  of  the  most 
daring  and  successful  exploits  on  record.  The  surviving 
pirates  were  tried  and  executed,  and  the  heroic  conduct  of 
the  captors  was  acknowledged  by  the  British  Government. 
John  Fillmore  afterwards  settled  in  what  is  called  Franklin, 
in  Connecticut,  where  he  died. 

His  son,  Nathaniel  Fillmore,  settled  at  an  early  day  in 
Bennington,  Vermont,  then  called  the  Hampshire  Grants, 
where  he  lived  till  his  death,  in  1814.  He  served  in  the 
French  War,  and  was  a true  Whig  of  the  Revolution,  prov- 
ing his  devotion  to  his  country’s  cause  by  gallantly  fighting 
as  a Jjieutenant  under  Stark,  in  the  battle  of  Bennington. 

Nathaniel  Fillmore,  his  son,  and  father  of  Millard,  was 
born  at  Bennington,  in  1771,  and  early  in  life  removed  to 
what  is  now  called  Summer  Hill,  in  Cayuga  county,  where 
Millard  was  horn,  January  7th,  1800.  He  was  a farmer, 
and  soon  after  lost  all  his  property,  by  a bad  title  to  one  of  the 
military  lots  he  had  purchased.  About  the  year  1802,  he 
removed  to  the  town  of  Sempronius,  now  Niles,  in  this  coun- 
ty, and  resided  there  until  1819,  when  he  removed  to  Erie 
county,  where  he  still  lives,  cultivating  a small  farm  with 
his  own  hands.  He  was  a strong  and  uniform  supporter  of 
Jefferson,  Madison  and  Tompkins,  and  is  now  a true  whig. 

The  narrow  means  of  his  father,  deprived  Millard  of  any 
advantages  of  education  beyond  what  were  afforded  by  the 
imperfect  and  ill-taught  common  schools  of  the  country. 
Books  were  scarce  and  dear,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  when 
more  favored  youths  are  far  advanced  in  their  classical  stud- 
ies, or  enjoying  in  colleges  the  benefit  of  well  furnished  li- 
braries, young  Fillmore  had  read  but  little  except  his  com- 
mon school  books  and  the  Bible.  At  that  period  he  was  sent 
into  the  then  wilds  of  Livingston  county,  to  learn  the  cloth- 
ier’s trade.  He  remained  there  about  four  months,  and  was 
then  placed  with  another  peison  to  pursue  the  same  business 
and  wool  carding,  in  the  town  where  his  father  lived.  A 
small  village  library  that  was  formed  there  soon  after,  gave 
him  the  first  means  of  acquiring  general  knowledge  through 
books.  He  improved  the  opportunity  thus  offered  ; the  ap- 
petite grew  by  what  it  fed  upon.  The  thirst  for  knowledge 
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soon  became  insatiate,  and  every  leisure  moment  was  spent 
in  reading.  Four  years  was  passed  in  this  way,  working 
at  his  trade,  and  storing  his  mind,  during  such  hours  as  he 
could  command  with  the  contents  of  books  of  history,  biog- 
raphy and  travels.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  fortunately 
made  an  acquaintance  with  the  late  Walter  Wood,  Esq., 
whom  many  will  remember  as  one  of  the  most  estimable  cit- 
izens  of  this  county.  Judge  Wood  was  a man  of  wealth 
and  great  business  capacity  ; he  had  an  excellent  law  libra- 
ry,  but  did  little  professional  business.  He  soon  saw  that 
under  the  rude  exterior  of  the  clothier’s  boy,  were  powers 
that  only  required  proper  development  to  raise  the  posses- 
sor to  high  distinction  and  usefulness,  and  advised  him  to 
quit  his  trade  and  study  law.  In  reply  to  the  objection  of  a 
lack  of  education,  means  and  friends  to  aid  him  in  a course 
of  professional  study,  Judge  W.  kindly  offered  to  give  him  a 
place  in  his  office,  to  advance  money  to  defray  his  expenses, 
and  wait  until  success  in  business  should  furnish  the  means 
of  repayment.  The  offer  was  accepted.  The  apprentice 
boy  bought  his  time  ; entered  the  office  of  Judge  Wood,  and 
for  more  than  two  years  applied  himself  closely  to  business 
and  study.  He  read  law  and  general  literature,  and  studied 
and  practiced  surveying. 

Fearing  he  should  incur  too  large  a debt  to  his  benefactor, 
he  taught  school  for  three  months  in  the  year,  and  acquired 
the  means  of  partially  supporting  himself.  In  the  fall  of 
1821  he  removed  to  the  county  of  Erie,  and  the  next  spring 
entered  a law  office  in  Buffalo.  There  he  sustained  himself 
by  teaching  school,  and  continued  his  legal  studies  until  the 
spring  of  1823,  when  he  was  admitted  to  the  Common  Pleas, 
and  commenced  practice  in  the  village  of  Aurora,  where  he 
remained  until  1830,  when  he  again  removed  to  Buffalo,  and 
has  continued  to  reside  there  ever  since. 

His  first  entrance  into  public  life  was  in  January,  1829, 
when  he  took  his  seat  as  a member  of  the  Assemblv  from 
Eric  county,  to  which  office  he  was  re-elected  the  two  fol- 
lowing years.  The  so  called  democratic  party  in  those  three 
sessions,  as  for  many  years  before  and  after,  held  triumph- 
ant sway  in  both  houses  of  the  legislature,  and  but  little  op- 
portunity was  offered  a young  member  of  the  opposition,  to 
distinguish  himself.  But  talent,  integrity  and  assiduous  de- 
votion to  public  business  will  make  a man  felt  andrespected, 
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even  amidst  a body  of  opposing  partizans,  and  Mr.  Fillmore 
although  in  a hopeless  minority,  so  far  as  any  question  of  a 
political  or  party  hearing  was  involved,  on  all  questions  of  a 
general  character,  soon  won  the  confidence  of  the  House  in 
an  unexampled  degree.  It  was  a common  remark  among 
the  members,  ‘Hf  Fillmore  says  it  is  right,  we  will  vote  for 
it.” 

The  most  important  measure  of  a general  nature  that  came 
up  during  his  service  in  the  State  Legislature  was,  the  bill 
to  abolish  Imprisonment  for  Debt.  In  behalf  of  that  great 
and  philanthropic  measure,  Mr.  Fillmore  took  an  active  part, 
urging  with  unanswerable  arguments,  its  justice  and  expe- 
diency, and,  as  a member  of  the  committee  on  the  subject, 
aiding  to  perfect  its  details.  The  portion  of  the  bill  relating 
to  justices’  courts,  was  drafted  by  him,  the  remainder  being 
the  work  of  the  Hon.  John  C.  Spencer.  The  bill  met  with 
n fierce,  unrelenting  opposition  at  every  step  of  its  progress, 
and*to  Millard  Fillmore,  as  much  as  to  any  other  man,  are 
we  indebted,  for  expunging  from  the  statute  book  that  relic 
^ of  a cruel,  barbarous  age,  Imprisonment  for  Debt. 

He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  the  fall  of  1832.  The  ses- 
sion of  1833-34  will  long  be  remembered  as  the  one  in  which 
that  system  of  politics,  known  under  the  comprehensive  name 
of  Jacksonism^  was  fully  developed.  During  his  first  term, 
Gen.  Jackson,  and  those  who  filled  the  high  offices  of  gov- 
ernment, and  shaped  the  policy  of  the  administration,  pur- 
sued a comparatively  cautious  course.  But  the  ordeal  of 
the  election  of  1832,  having  been  passed,  the  mask  was 
thrown  off.  The  re-election  of  Gen.  Jackson  was  construed 
into  a popular  approval  of  all  his  acts,  whether  committed  or 
only  meditated,  and  then  by  gross  usurpations  of  Executive 
authority,  and  unwarrantable  exercise  of  powers  constitu- 
tionally granted,  were  perpetrated  these  gross  outrages,  which 
defended  as  they  were  in  an  unscrupulous  spirit  of  parti- 
zansbip,  have  done  more  to  demoralize  and  corrupt  public 
sentiment,  foster  a licentious  spirit  of  radicalism,  miscalled 
democracy,  and  fill  the  heart  of  every  patriot  with  sad  fore- 
bodings of  the  future,  than  all  the  open  assaults  of  republi- 
can institutions  could  have  done  in  a century.  It  was  in  the 
stormy  session  of  ’33-4,  immediately  succeeding  the  remo- 
val of  the  deposits,  that  Mr.  Fillmore  took  his  seat.  In  those 
days,  the  business  of  the  House  and  debates  were  led  by  old 
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and  experienced  members — new  ones,  unless  they  enjoyed  a 
wide-spread  and  almost  national  reputation,  rarely  taking  an 
active  and  conspicuous  part.  Little  chance,  therefore  was 
afforded  Mr.  Fillmore,  a member  of  the  opposition,  young 
and  unassuming,  of  displaying  those  qualities  that  so  emi- 
nently fit  him  for  legislative  usefulness.  But  the  school  was 
one  admirably  calculated  to  more  fully  develop  and  cultivate 
those  powers,  which,  under  more  favorable  circumstances, 
have  enabled  him  to  render  such  varied  and  important  servi- 
ces to  his  country.  As  he  has  ever  done  in  all  the  stations 
he  has  filled,  he  discharged  his  duty  with  scrupulous  fidelity, 
never  omitting  on  all  proper  occasions,  any  effort  to  advance 
the  interests  of  his  constituents  and  the  country,  and  win- 
ning the  respect  and  confidence  of  all. 

At  the  close  of  his  term  of  service,  he  resumed  the  practice 
of  his  profession,  which  he  pursued  with  distinguished  repu- 
tation and  success,  until,  yielding  to  the  public  voice,  he  con- 
sented to  become  a candidate,  and  was  again  elected  to  Con- 
gress in  the  fall  of  1836.  The  remarks  above  made  in  re- 
lation to  his  service  in  the  23d  Congress,  will  measurably 
apply  to  his  second  term.  Jacksonism  and  the  pet  bank  sys-  - 
tern,  had,  in  the  march  of  the  progressive  democracy,” 
given  place  to  Van  Burenism  and  the  Sub  Treasury.  It 
was  but  another  step  towards  the  practical  repudiation  of  old 
republican  principles,  and  an  advance  to  the  Locofocoism  of 
the  present  day.  In  this  Congress  Mr.  Fillmore  took  a more 
active  part  than  he  did  during  his  first  term,  and  on  the  as- 
sembling of  the  next  Congress,  to  which  he  was  re-elected 
by  a largely  increased  majority,  he  was  assigned  a promi- 
nent place  on  what,  next  to  that  of  Ways  and  Means,  k was 
justly  anticipated,  would  become  the  most  important  commit- 
tee of  the  House — that  on  elections.  It  was  in  this  Congress 
that  the  famous  contested  New  Jersey  case  came  up.  It 
would  swell  the  brief  biographical  sketch  to  too  great  a 
length,  to  enter  upon  the  details  of  that  case,  and  it  is  the  less 
necessary  to  do  so,  inasmuch  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
gross  outrage  then  perpetrated  by  a party  calling  itself  re- 
publican, and  claiming  to  respect  State  rights,  must  yet  dwell 
in  the  recollection  of  every  reader. 

The  prominent  part  which  Mr.  Fillmore  took  in  that  case 
his  patient  investigation  of  all  its  complicated,  minute  de- 
tails, the  clear,  convincing  manner  in  which  he  set  forth  the 
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facts,  the  lofty  and  indignant  eloquence  with  which  he  de- 
nounced the  meditated  wrong,  all  strongly  directed  public  at- 
tention to  him  as  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  that  Congress, 
distinguished  as  it  was  by  the  eminent  ability  and  statesman-' 
ship  of  many  of  its  members.  Public  indignation  was 
awakened  by  the  enormity  of  the  outrage,  and  in  that  long 
catalogue  of  abuses  and  wrongs  which  roused  a long  suffer- 
ing people  to  action,  and  resulted  in  the  signal  overthrow  of 
a corrupt  and  insolent  dynasty  in  1840,  the  New  Jersey  case 
stood  marked  and  conspicuous. 

On  the  assemblage  of  the  next  Congress,  to  which  Mr. 
Fillmore  was  re-elected  by  a majority  larger  than  was  ever 
before  given  in  his  district,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  The  duties  of  that  station, 
always  arduous  and  responsible,  were  at  that  time  pecu- 
liarly so.  A new  administration  had  come  into  power,  and 
found  public  affairs  in  a state  of  the  greatest  derangement. 
Accounts  had  been  wrongly  kept,  peculation  of  every  kind 
abounded  in  almost  every  department  of  the  government,  the 
revenue  was  inadequate  to  meet  the  ordinary  expenses,  the 
already  large  existing  debt  was  rapidly  swelling  in  magni- 
tude, commerce  and  manufactures  were  depressed,  the  cur- 
rency was  deranged,  banks  were  embarrassed,  and  general 
distress  pervaded  the  community.  To  bring  order  out  of  dis- 
order, to  replenish  the  National  Treasury,  to  provide  means 
that  would  enable  the  government  to  meet  the  demands 
against  it,  and  to  pay  off  the  debt,  to  revive  the  industry  of 
the  country,  and  restore  its  wonted  prosperity  : these  were 
the  tasks  devolved  upon  the  committee  of  Ways  and  Means. 
To  increase  their  difficulties,  the  minority,  composed  of  that 
party  that  had  brought  the  country  and  government  into  such 
a condition,  instead  of  aiding  to  repair  the  evil  they  had  done, 
uniformly  opposed  almost  every  means  brought  forward  for 
relief,  and  too  often  their  unavailing  efforts  were  successful- 
ly aided  by  a treacherous  Executive.  But  with  an  energy 
and  devotion  to  the  public  weal,  worthy  of  all  admiration, 
Mr.  Fillmore  applied  himself  to  the  task,  and  sustained  by  a 
majority  whose  enlightened  patriotism  has  rarely  been  equal- 
led, and  never  surpassed,  succeeded  in  its  accomplishment. 

The  measures  he  brought  forward  and  sustained  with 
matchless  ability,  speedily  relieved  the  government  from  its 
embarrassment,  and  have  fully  justified  the  most  sanguine 
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expectations  of  their  benign  influence  upon  the  country  at 
large.  A new  and  more  accurate  system  of  keeping  ac- 
counts, rendering  them  clear  and  intelligible,  was  intro, 
duced.  The  favoritism  and  peculation  which  had  so  long 
disgraced  the  departments  and  plundered  (he  treasury,  were 
checked  by  the  requisition  of  contracts.  The  credit  of  the 
government  was  restored,  ample  means  were  provided  for 
the  exigencies  of  the  public  service,  and  the  payment  of  the 
national  debt  incurred  by  the  former  administration.  Com- 
merce and  manufactures  revived,  and  prosperity  and  hope 
once  more  smiled  upon  the  land.  The  country  has  too  re- 
cently emerged  from  the  disasters  of  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  ad- 
ministration— it  yet  too  keenly  feels  the  suffering  it  then  en- 
dured, and  too  justly  appreciates  the  beneficent  and  wonder- 
ful  change  that  has  been  wrought,  to  render  more  than  an 
allusion  to  these  matters  necessary.  The  labor  of  devising, 
explaining  and  defending  measures  productive  of  such  hap- 
py results,  was  thrown  chiefly  on  Mr.  Fillmore.  He  was 
nobly  sustained  by  his  patriotic  fellow  whigs  ; hut  on  iiim 
nevertheless,  the  main  responsibility  rested. 

After  his  long  and  severe  labors  in  the  committee  room — 
labors  sufficiently  arduous  to  break  down  any  but  one  of  an 
iron  constitution — sustained  by  a spirit  that  nothing  could 
conquer,  he  was  required  to  give  his  unremitting  attention  to 
the  business  of  the  House,  to  make  any  explanation  that  might 
be  asked,  and  be  ready  with  a complete  and  triumphant  re- 
futation of  every  cavil  or  objection  that  the  ingenious  sophis- 
try of  a factious  minority  could  devise.  All  this,  too,  was 
required  to  be  done  with  promptness,  clearness,  dignity  and 
good  temper.  For  the  proper  performance  of  these  varied 
duties,  few  men  are  more  happily  qualified  than  Mr.  Fill- 
more.  At  that  fortunate  age  when  the  physical  and  intellec- 
tual powers  are  displayed  in  the  highest  perfection,  and  the 
hasty  impulses  of  youth,  without  any  loss  of  its  vigor,  are 
brought  under  the  control  of  large  experience  in  public  af- 
fairs, with  a mind  capable  of  descending  to  minute  details, 
as  well  as  conceiving  a grand  system  of  national  policy, 
calm  and  deliberate  in  judgment,  self-possessed  and  fluent 
in  debate,  of  dignified  .presence,  never  unmindful  of  the  cour- 
tesies becoming  social  and  public  intercourse,  and  of  politi- 
cal  integrity  unimpeachable,  he  was  admirably  fitted  for  the 
post  of  leader  of  the  27th  Congress. 


In  1844,  Mr.  Fillmore,  yielding  very  reluctantly  to  the 
popular  sentiment  of  his  party,  accepted  a nomination  for 
Governor.  The  result  of  that  election  is  known;  and  none 
look  back  upon  the  conflict  with  more  bitter  regret  than  thou- 
sands who  contributed  to  ii.  The  annexation  of  Texas  was 
the  question  upon  which  all  turned.  The  friends  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  who  have  rested  upon  their  vvrongs  until  the 
present  moment,  then  labored  with  even  more  than  their  ac- 
customed zeal,  to  elect  Mr.  Polk  ! And  the  ‘‘  Liberty  Par- 
ty,” with  a fatuity  almost  incredible,  while  declaiming  against 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  cast  their  votes  against  Mr.  Fill- 
more,  who,  as  a member  of  Congress,  had  been  among  the 
earliest  and  boldest  opponents  of  the  Texas  scheme. 

The  question  at  issue,  in  1844,  was,  distinctly,  whether 
Slavery  should  be  extended  at  the  hazard  of  War  and  a Na- 
tional debt  ? It  was  affirmatively  settled  by  the  Van  Buren 
and  Abolition  parties — parties  that  now,  by  an  unnatural  al- 
liance, seek  power  as  a reward  for  their  treachery  ! 

In  1847,  Mr.  Fillmore  was  nominated,  with  great  unanim- 
ity, for  the  office  of  Comptroller.  Slavery  and  War  had 
awakened  the  popular  indignation.  He  was  elected  by  an 
emphatic  majority,  and  has  discharged  the  arduous  and 
responsible  duties  of  his  station,  with  an  ability  and  integrity 
which  has  distinguished  his  whole  career  of  public  service. 

Such  was  the  boy,  and  is  the  man,  whom  the  Whigs  have 
recently  elected  for  Vice  President  of  the  United  States.  In 
every  station  in  which  he  has  been  placed,  he  has  shown  him- 
self “honest,  capable,  and  faithful  to  the  constitution.”  He 
is  emphatically  one  of  the  people.  For  all  that  he  has 
and  is,  he  is  indebted  under  God,  to  his  own  exertions. 
Born  to  an  inheritance  of  comparative  poverty,  by  means 
which  now,  thanks  to  Whig  policy,  are  enjoyed  by  the 
humblest  in  the  land,  he  struggled  bravely  with  difficulties 
that  would  have  appalled  and  crushed  a less  resolute  heart. 
Nobly  has  he  won  his  laurels,  and  long  may  he  live  to  enjoy 
them. 
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